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COTTON* 


At  the  convention  of  the-Friends  of  American  Industry,  held  in  New- 
York,  in  October  last,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  information 
and  report  on  the  production  and  manufacture  of  Cotton. 

This  committee  was  organized  by  the  appointment  ofP.  T.  Jackson  as 
Chairman,  and  of  the  following  sub-committees,  who  were  requested  to 
make  returns,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  chairman,  of  such  facts  and  in¬ 
formation  as  they  should  obtain  on  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

For  Maine  and  New-Hampshire,  Lloyd  W.  Wells  and  John  Williams. 

For  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Robert  Rogerson  and  P.  T.  Jackson. 

For  Rhode-Island,  James  D^Wolf,  James  F.  Simmons  and  Charles 
Jackson. 

For  Connecticut,  J.  H.  De  Forest. 

For  New-York,  E.  B.  Shearman ,  James  Wild ,  and  Richard  P.  Hart. 

For  New-Jersey,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.  Daniel  Holsman  and 
Mark  W.  Collett. 

For  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Tennessee,  I^ewis  Wain ‘and  Alexander 
Brackenridge. 

For  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Columbus  O’1  Donnell  fy  James  W.  Me  Culloli. 

From  the  returns  made  by  these  several  Committees,  the  annexed  Re¬ 
port  is  made  up,  and  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  T.  JACKSON.  Chairman. 

Boston ,  Feb., 11,  1832. 


REPORT* 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  cotton,  have  collected,  by  the  aid  of  members  of  their 
body  in  the  several  states,  the  details  which  are  submitted  in  the  state¬ 
ments  annexed.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  every  establishment  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  and  from  their  replies  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  their  statements  have  been  abstracted.  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  information,  collected  in  this  manner,  must  command  more  implicit 
confidence  than  any  estimates,  but  that  it  is  liable  to  important  omissions. 
Such  are  in  this  instance  known  to  exist.  In  Vermont,  returns  were  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  the  three  western  counties.  No  estimate  has  been  made 
for  the  other  nine,  though  from  their  geopraphical  advantages,  it  is 
probable  that  considerable  manufactories  are  to  be  found  there.  In  the 
Southern  and  Western  states,  no  less  than  thirty  establishments  have  been 
reported  to  the  committee,  but  having  no  accurate  returns  from  those 
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states,  they  have  preferred  to  omit  them  altogether.  Some  reluctance 
has  also  been  found  among  the  manufacturers  in  giving  all  the  details  re- 
quired  of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  intent  of 
the  question  respecting  the  capital  which  they  employ,  and  returned  only 
that  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  The  committee  have  not  thought  it 
proper  to  alter  the  amounts  so  returned,  but  they  will  here  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  saying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  that  they  have  no 
doubt  that  one  fourth  to  one  third  might  with  propriety  be  added  under 
this  head  to  the  total  amount. 

Notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  the  result  of  their  labors  is  highly 
satisfactory,  developing  an  amount  of  industry  in  this  manufacture,  which 
exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  committee.  The  state¬ 
ments  speak  for  themselves,  and  derived  as  they  are  from  authentic  sources 
might  be  submitted  without  comment.  A  few  observations,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  committee  to 'be  important. 

From  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtained,  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  183 1,  amounted  to  1,038,- 
847  bales. 

Of  this  was  grown  in  the  Atlan- 

ticstates  486,103  bales  of  306  lbs.  148,747,518 

In  the  South  Western  and  Wes¬ 
tern  states  552,744  bales  of  411  lbs.  227,177,784 


Bales  1,038,847  lbs.  375,925,302 

The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  value  of  the  product,  allowing  that  it  is  increased  four  fold  in  the 
proeess  of  manufacture,  must  be  four  fifths  of  that  of  the  Cotton  crop,  and 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  whole  export.  Another  view  is  more 
striking.  According  to  Pitkin’s  statistics,  the  export  of  Cotton  from  the 
United  States,  so  late  as  1819,  was  only  87,397,645  lbs.,  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  the  same  year  was  428,000  bags.  If  these 
figures  be  correct,  our  manufactures  now  consume  seven  eighths  as  much 
as  was  exported  twelve  years  ago,  and  nearly  one  half  as  much  as  was 
then  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Nay  more,  they  consume  one  third  as 
much  as  Great  Britain  does  now.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  under  the  protective  policy,  is  believed 
to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  commerce.  So  extraordinary 
did  its  early  development  appear  to  British  apprehensions,  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  their  own  country  as  possessing  a  monopoly  of  science,  art,  industry 
and  skill,  that  the  following  language  was  applied  by  a  very  intelligent 
writer  in  Edinburgh  to  a  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  congress  ia 
1816. 

•  /  '  *  • 

w  The  great  extent  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  report,  is  more  like  what  the  sanguine  views  of  the 
parties  had  contemplated,  than  what  had  been  actually  achieved.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  even  in  a  country  with  an  extensive  popu¬ 
lation  and  established  manufacturing  habits,  to  have  reared  in  the  time  a 
manufacture  of  the  magnitude  they  mention.  But  whatever  prosperity  it 
had  attained  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration  of  peace  with  England, 
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and  this,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  tax  levied  on  foreign  cotton  goods. — 
That  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  however,  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
defect  in  the  plan  or  general  conduct  of  the  establishments,  we  know  from 
a  gentleman  who  visited  the  principal  cotton  works  in  America  in  IS]  6. 
He  found  the  machinery  in  many  of  them  of  excellent  construction  ;  and 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  were  men  who  had  been  bred  in  this 
country  and  who  were  possessed  of  both  skill  and  judgment.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  state  of  America  which  we  have  mentioned  were  so  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  natnre  of  the  undertaking  as  to  render  success  in  the  opinion 
of  these  persons  impossible.” 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  of  our  trans-Atlantic  friends,  like  most  of 
the  visions  of  the  philosophers  of  free  trade,  have  not  been  verified  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  cotton  manufacture  continued  to  extend  itself,  and  has 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  averaged  about 
5  7,000,000  lbs.  and  it  is  evident  that  the  culture  could  not  have  increased 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  We  have  no  data  whereby  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  quantity  consumed  at  home  previous  to  the  tariff  of 
1816.  It  will  be  a  large  allowance  if  we  compute  it  at  one  sixth  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  would  give  about  11,000,000  lbs. 
It  is  now  77,000,000  lbs.  an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent,  in  sixteen 
years.  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  a  progress  which  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  national  exultation  to. 
every  writer  on  the  subject.  The  average  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  from  1781  to  1785  was  10,941,943  lbs.;  from  1805  to  1810,  76,- 
601,775  lbs.,  giving  an  increase  identical  with  ours,  but  requiring  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  It  is  now  estimated  in  the  London  Price-Current  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1832,  at  245,000,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  220  per  cent,  in  22  years. 
Taking  the  same  16  years,  from  1816  to  18  32,  the  British  increase  was 
from  93,920,055  lbs, to  245,000,000,  or!60  per  cent,  against  600  per  cent, 
in  this  country.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  five  years  since  1790  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  is  56  percent.  In  the  United  States  it  is  100  percent,  in  the 
last  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  check  which  the  manufacture  receiv¬ 
ed  in  1828  and  1829. 

We  shall  be  admitted  to  have  fairly  proved  that  the  progress  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  this  manufacture  stands  unrivalled.  It  may  be  attributed  to 
the  enterprizing  spirit,  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen, 
aided  by  the  immense  advantage  of  producing  the  staple  a£  home.  This 
advantage  has  enabled  us  to  apply  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  to  heavier  fabrics 
than  had  before  been  attempted.  It  is  well  known  that'  the  quality  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  is  used  in  this  country  is  much  finer  than  that  in  general  use  in 
England.  And  in  this  lies  the  fallacy  of  a  comparison  of  prices  of  cotton 
in  the  two  countries,  that  the  quality  is  entirely  different.  It  would  be  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  if  cotton  should  be  cheap¬ 
er  in  Liverpool  than  New  York,  under  the  pressure  of  town  dues  and  dock 
dues,  commissions,  duties,  and  a  double  rate  of  freight.  In  fact,  cotton  of 
the  quality  which  we  require  is  cheaper  by  about  two  cents  in  the  pound 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  And  the  manufacture  which  has  in  con-, 
sequence  sprung  up,  has  supplanted,  to  a  very  great  extent,  articles  made 
either  of  linen  or  of  foreign  cotton.  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  every  merchant,  conversant  with  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  that 
there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  heard  of  as  British  cotton  sheetings  before 
the  manufacture  of  them  was  attempted  in  thin  country.  In  the  year  1787, 
the  cotton  used  in  England  was  for  the  following  purposes : 
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Candlevvicks, 

Hoisery, 

Silk  and  linen  mixtures, 
Fustians, 

Calicoes  and  muslins, 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
11 ,600,0  )() 


lbs.  22,600,000 

Neither  sheetings  nor  shirtings  are  mentioned  in  this  enumeration. — 
We  were  supplied  with  the  cottons  of  India  and  the  linens  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  We  have  a  memorial  before  us  from  the  manufacturers  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  Massachusetts,  presented  to  Congress  in  1815,  in  which  a  specific 
or  minimum  duty  is  prayed  for,  with  the  express  view  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  quote  from  that  memorial : 

“The  articles,  whose  prohibition  we  pray  for,  are  made  of  very  inferior 
materials,  and  are  manufactured  in  a  manner  calculated  to  deceive  rather 
than  to  serve  the  consumer.  No  part  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
enters  into  their  composition.  They  are  the  work  of  foreign  hands  on  a 
foreign  material.  Yet  are  they  thrown  into  this  country  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  as  to  threaten  the  exclusion  of  its  more  useful  and  substantial  man¬ 
ufactures.  They  injuriously  affect  the  industry,  not  only  of  the  manufatur- 
ing  but  of  the  agricultural  states,  and  they  cause  a  continual  drain  of  spe¬ 
cie.  The  prohibiting  their  importation,  except  for  exportation,  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  attended  with  salutary  effects  upon  the  cultivators  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  staple  of  the  South.  We  discern  no  particular  in  which 
their  importation  for  consumption  can  for  a  moment  be  thoughtgenerally  be¬ 
neficial,  unless  the  revenue  they  afford,  may  be  so  considered.  This  being 
derived  from  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  cost  of  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics, 
of  the  coarser  kinds,  being  there  very  inconsiderable,  a  small  sum  pays  the 
duty  on  a  large  quantity.  We  are  satisfied  the  revenue  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  any  supposed  loss,  arising  from  the  prohibition  of 
their  importation,  by  the  increased  use  and  consumption  in  the  American 
manufacfories  of  the  articles  subject  to  high  duties,  and  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  Besides,  the  cherishing  these  manufactures  will 
be  attended  with  increase  of  population.  There  will  be  more  labor  and 
greater  earnings,  more  consumption,  and  thus  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth.” 

This  memorial  suggested,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  idea  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  duty  on  cotton  cloth.  It  was  prayed  for,  in  express  terms,  as  a  pro¬ 
hibition.  The  wise  and  patriotic  Legislature  of  that  year  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  consequences  have  been  infinitely  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  manufacturers  have  been 
enabled  to  supply  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent  with  goods  of  excellent 
quality  made  of  our  native  cotton.  The  coarse  and  flimsy  fabrics 
of  the  East  have  disappeared.  Had  not  the  domestic  manufacture  been 
thus  providentially  encouraged  by  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  that  day, 
what  would  have  been  at  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  states  ? 

CD  t 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1816  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  68,000,000  lbs. 

It  is  now  1,038,847  bales  averaging  361  86-100  lbs.,  or  376,000,000 
The  increase  since  1816  being  in  round  numbers  300,000,000 
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During  this  same  period,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 

has  increased  only  from  94,000,000  to  245,000,000  lbs. 

or  about  150,000,000 

Excess  of  the  increase  of  production  above  the  increase 

of  the  wants  of  our  “great  customer”  150,000,000  lbs. 

This  immense  increase  in  the  production  is  owing  to  the  extended  cul¬ 
tivation  of  cotton  in  states  wheie  it  was  scarcely  grown  before.  No  doubt 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  very  much  declined.  In  a  letter  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  from  a  merchant  of  very  high  standing  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
dated  April  15,  1 S 1 6,  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  ten  preceding  years  is  sta¬ 
ted  to  have  been  below  15  cents.  It  is  now,  on  the  average,  about  8  cts. 
There  has  been,  since  that  period,  a  corresponding  decline  in  almost  eve¬ 
ry  article  of  trade,  occasioned  probably  by  the  state  of  general  peace,  and 
some  appreciation  of  the  standard  or  circulating  medium.  But  what  would 
it  have  been  without  the  extension  of  that  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  provided  a  market  for  more  than  one  half  of  this  surplus  ? 

It  will  be  alleged  that  the  goods  made  at  home  would  have  been  made  in 
England  if  the  tariff  had  not  been  passed,  and  thatthe  price  of  that  part  of  our 
cotton  which  is  exported  is  sold  at  lower  prices,  because  Europe  cannot 
afford  to  buy  more  than  we  will  allow  her  to  pay  for  by  her  fabrics. 

To  this  latter  objection,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  at  this  very  moment 
we  import  more  than  we  can  pay  for  by  our  exports.  This  is  proved  by 
the  extensive  shipments  of  specie,  and  by  the  high  price  of  Exchange  on 
London. 

To  the  former,  we  have  already  replied,  that  the  kinds  of  goods  which 
constitute  the  staple  manufacture  of  this  country  never  were  made  else¬ 
where  at  all,  and  your  committee  firmly  believe  never  can  be  made  so  ad¬ 
vantageously  as  at  home.  It  will  be  observed  by  statement  D,  that  of  the 
coarse  and  heavy  fabrics  to  which  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  was  in 
the  first  instance  necessarily  directed,  the  price  had  fallen  in  the  14  years 
from  1816  to  1S30,  two  thirds,  while  that  of  the  raw  material  had  de¬ 
clined,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  production,  only  one 
half.  This  result  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  skill  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  competition  among  themselves.  It  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  and  rigidly  proved  that  this  particular  fabric  can  be,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  made  at  a  less  price  inthis  country  than  in  any  other.  Of  what  ne¬ 
cessity  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  protecting  duty  of  8  3-4  cents  a  square 
yard?  We  answer,  1st.  that  if  the  position  here  advanced  be  correct,  the 
duty  so  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned  cannot  operate  as  a  tax,  and  that 
the  effect  of  repealing  it  would  be  to  excite  a  foreign  competition,  which,  how¬ 
ever  ruinous  to  the  importer,  who  would  ultimately  be  driven  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  would  in  the  meanwhile  produce  great  confusion  and  distress  at  home. 
2d.  That  the  cotton  manufacture  has  doubled  itself  within  five  years,  ex¬ 
tending  gradually  to  the  finer  goods,  which  require  more  skill  and  less  of 
the  raw  material,  and  which  consequently  are  less  protected  by  the  exist- 
ingsystem  of  a  minimum  duty.  As  competition  increases,  it  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  finer  and  more  elaborated  textures  will  be  attempted.  We  affirm 
thatthe  pledges  of  the  manfacturers  have  been  fully  redeemed  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  low  price  of  coarse  goods,  the  only  ones  contemplated  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Tariff  of  1816,  and  that  the  same  result  will  follow  in  fine 
goods,  if  the  protection  now  extended  to  them  shall  be  continued.  The 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  will  be  to  drive  back  the  capital  and  machine¬ 
ry  employed  in  these  upon  the  coarse  fabrics,  which  are  already  produc¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  consumption.  It  is  not  with  manufacturers  as 
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with  merchants.  There  is  an  elasticity  about  commerce  which  enables  it 
soon  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  changes  in  the  national  policy.  If  one 
branch  of  trade  becomes  unprofitable,  others  will  be  pursued.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  United  States  has  increased  more  rapidly  since  the  tariff  act  of 
1 824,  than  for  an  equal  number  of  years  preceding  it.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  increase  of  1331 — 2  will  be  found  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  year  since  the  peace.  Any  derangements,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  trade,  which  were  produced  by  the  tariff,  have  been  adjusted. 
Our  ships  and  seamen  have  found  advantageous  employment  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  The  coasting  trade,  which  Adam  Smith  pronounces  to  be  far 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  national  commerce,  has  extended  itself  pro¬ 
digiously.  Capital  once  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  The  business  must  be  pursued,  or  the  ruin  is  immediate  and 
irretrievable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  receding.  A  duty  of  six  and  a  quar 
ter  cents  a  square  yard,  the  committee  admit,  would  have  been  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  protection  of  the  coarser  goods,  had  no  other  ever  been 
imposed.  But  another  has  been  imposed,  and  under  the  sanction  of  that 
other,  an  immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
towards  the  finer  fabrics.  Repeal  it  now  and  every  spindle  will  be  turned 
to  the  production  of  coarser  goods,  and  the  result  will  be  no  less  disastrous 
to  the  capital  employed  in  the  one  branch  than  in  the  other.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  alter  the  scale  of  deities  with  a  view  of  having  them  bear  more 
lightly  on  coarse  goods.  The  committee  believe  that  such  a  measure  would 
.produce  a  derangement  in  trade,  without  any  possible  advantage  ;  that  it 
would  lead  to  extensive  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  and  in  its  nature  could 
pot  be  effectively  enforced. 

It  was  urged,  and  with  great  weight,  against  the  tariff  acts  when  first  pro¬ 
posed,  that  material  changes  in  the  policy  of  nations  should  be  entered  in¬ 
to  with  great  caution  ;  that  a  clear  case  of  public  expediency  should  be 
made  out;  that  such  changes  are  always  attended  with  individual  loss  and 
embarrassment,  and  that  government  should  interfere  as  seldom  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  course  of  individual  trade.  These  arguments  your  commit¬ 
tee  believe  to  be  just,  and  they  apply  with  a  ten-fold  force  to  the  vital 
change  which  is  rjow  proposed  in  the  system  of  the  country. 

The  committee,  have  turned  their  attention  with  great  interest  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  cotton  manufacture  upon  the  moral  habits  and  character  of 
the  operatives.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  old  world,  no  class  of  the 
working  population  is  more  degraded  or  worse  educated.  In  this  country, 
the  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  none  is  more  respectable  and  in¬ 
telligent,  or  better  educated.  In  Europe,  manufactures  are  established  in 
large  cities,  the  business  is  followed  from  parent  to  child,  and  wages  are 
so  miserably  low,  that  few  families  can  be  supported  without  parochial  aid. 
One  consequence,  of  this  abject  poverty  is,  that  children  are  set  to  work  at 
a  very  tender  age,  and  have  no  time  allowed  for  education,  literary  or  mo¬ 
ral.  In  the  United  States  manufactures  are  dispersed  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  operatives  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  females  who  come  into 
the  factories,  after  having  acquired  their  education,  who  stay  there  but  a 
few  years,  and  whose  liberal  wages  enable  them  during  those  few  years  to 
lay  up  considerable  sums  of  money.  In  many  factories,  the  proprietors 
have  instituted  savings  banks,  to  encourage  the  economy  of  the  operatives, 
by  enabling  them  to  deposit  such  portions,  however  small,  of  their  earnings, 
as  they  could  spare,  the  proprietors  allowing  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
and  being  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  In  one  factory,  which 
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lias  made  a  return  on  this  subject  to  the  committee,  where  the  wages  a- 
mount  to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  fund  thus  laid  by 
has  accumulated  in  four  years  to  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  wages  paid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  less  than  thirty-nine  thousand  females  find 
employment  in  the  cotton  factories  of  the  United  States,  whose  aggregate 
wages  amount  to  upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  im¬ 
mense  sum,  paid  for  the  wages  of  females,  may  be  considered  as  so  much 
clear  gain  to  the  country.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures,  this  labor  was  almost  without  employment.  Daugh¬ 
ters  are  now  emphatically  a  blessing  to  the  farmer.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  individuals  of  this  committee, 
In  which  the  earnings  of  daughters  have  been  scrupulously  hoarded  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  pay  off  mortgages  on  the  paternal  farm. 

In  almost  all  the  factories,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  three 
months  in  the  year  are  allowed  to  all  the  children  employed,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  education,  and  in  the  more  considerable  ones,  schools  are  support¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  at  which  the  children  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  or  dependent  upon  the  establishment  are  permitted  to  receive 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  without  charge. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  remark,  that  the  number  of  persons 
returned  as  depending  upon  these  establishments,  gives  but  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  amount  of  industry  encouraged  and  remunerated  by  them. 
Reed-makers,  picker-makers,  shuttle  and  bobbin-makers,  card-manufactur¬ 
ers,  leather  dressers,  paper-makers,  and  a  host  of  other  artificers  with  their 
families,  are  as  strictly  dependent  upon  the  cotton  factories,  and  would  be 
as  much  deprived  of  bread  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  as  those  who 
are  enumerated  as  residing  upon  the  premises, — whilst  the  farmer,  who 
before  was  earning  a  scanty  subsistence,  now  finds  a  market  for  every  por¬ 
tion  of  his  surplus  produce,  and  thus  acquires  a  revenue  beyond  his  im¬ 
mediate  wants,  the  true  source  of  independence  and  wealth.  No  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  prosperity  which  visibly  extends  itself  around  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  districts,  the  air  of  increased  comfort  and  improved  cultivation, 
will  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  their  influence.  Nor  are  the  mechanical  arts 
and  agricultural  industry  alone  fostered.  The  village  steeple  is  an  unfail¬ 
ing  companion  to  the  water-wheel,  and  the  liberal  professions,  and  all  the 
arts  which  minister  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man,  find  their  best  re¬ 
muneration  amidst  the  population  which  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  gathered  around  it. 

The  committee  in  these  remarks  have  rigidly  confined  themselves  to 
the  subject  assigned  to  them,  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  They  are 
fully  aware  that  there  is  no  claim  for  precedence  of  one  branch  of  domes¬ 
tic  industry  above  the  rest.  The  great  interests  of  iron,  woollens,  leather, 
coal,  &.c.  will  receive  attention  from  their  several  committees.  And,  after 
all,  the  mechanic  arts,  extending  as  they  do  to  an  infinite  variety  of  produc¬ 
tions,  and  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  enlivening  with  their 
industry  every  town,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  give  food  to 
more  individuals,  and  are  more  essentially  dependent  upon  commercial 
protection,  more  vitally  connected  with  the  American  System,  than  any 
other  interest  except  the  main  pillar  of  national  strength,  the  Agricultural. 

P.  T.  JACKSON. 


Boston,  Feb.  11,  1832. 


Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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STATEMENT  B. 

MACHINE  SHOPS. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  computed  in  the 
New-York  Price  Current  to  have  been  for  the  year  ending  1st  October, 
1827,  103,000  bales.  It  is  now  214,882  bales, — thus  more  than  doubling 
in  four  years.  The  number  of  spindles  being  now  1,246,503,  this  rate  of 
increase  would  require  upwards  of  300,000  spindles,  new  machinery,  to 
be  built  yearly.  In  addition  to  this,  repairs  are  constantly  required,  and 
occasionally  entire  renovation. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an  estimate  very  much  within  the  truth,  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  machine  shops  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of  turning 
out  250,000  spindles  per  annum. 

We  have  returns  from  several  of  the  largest  machine  shops,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  estimates  for  the  capital,  labor  and  materials  re¬ 
quired  to  build  these  250,000  spindles,  with  preparation  and  weaving,  in¬ 
cluding  also  the  gearing  of  the  cotton  mills: 

Capital  $2,400,000. 

Men  employed  3,200,  at  $7  50  average  wages, — aggregate  $1,348,000. 
Annual  value  of  product  $3,500,000. 

They  require  about  7776  tons  of  cast  iron. 

44  44  “  3200  “  44  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

44  44  44  2400  chaldrons  of  sea  coal. 

44  44  of  sheet  cards  -  --  --  --  in  value  $184,320 

44  44  44  paints  and  oil  ------  44  44  48,000 

44  44  44  ash  plank  and  pine  -----  u  44  153,000 

44  44  44  soapstone  ------  -  44  44  33,600 

44  44  44  hard-ware,  files,  &c.  -  -  -  -  44  44  240,000 

STATEMENT  C. 

PRINTERIES. 

The  quantity  of  Cotton  Goods  printed  in  the  United  States  is  computed 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  to  be  not  short  of  40,000,000  of  yards. — 
As,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  accurate  returns  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  assume  that  only  25,000,000  of  yards  are  printed.  From 
accurate  returns  received  from  several  of  the  largest  establishments,  prin- 
tingupwards  of  15,000,000  of  yards,  we  have  prepared  the  following  es¬ 
timates  : 

Capital  employed  about  $1,000,000. 

Men  44  950  at$700  per  week. 

Females  44  125  44  2  50  44  44 

Boys  44  430  44  1  82  44  44 

Aggregate  wages  per  annum,  $402,965. 

Using  1,300  barrels  flour  for  sizing. 

44  2,250  tons  of  coal. 

44  30,000  cords  of  wood. 

44  3,500  gallons  of  oil. 

44  30,000  lbs.  of  gum  Senegal,  arabic,  &c. 

44  53,110  44  “sumac. 

44  10,000  44  44  Persian  and  Turkey  berries. 

44  819,260  44  44  madder. 

44  222,670  44  44  indigo. 

44  572,140  44  44  logwood. 

44  22,500  44  44  copper  rollers. 
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Other  articles,  chiefly  of  American  production  or  manufacture,  as  boil¬ 
er  iron,  cast-iron,  lime,  quercitron  bark,  pyroligenous  acid,  and  various 
chemical  preparations,  in  value  $430,000. 

STATEMENT  D.  .  .  ; 

The  following  table  presents  the  actual  cost  of  the  cotton  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  yard-wide  sheetings,  made  of  No.  14  yarn,  and  weighing 
about  3  yards  to  the  pound,  and  also  the  price  received  for  the  sheetings. 
The  cost  of  the  cotton,  being  in  every  instance,  the  price  delivered  at  the 
factory,  and  the  price  of  the  sheetings  the  nett  value  at  the  nearest  sea- 


port. 

1817 

Cotton 

28  cts.  sheetings 

25 

cts. 

is  per 

lb.  of  cloth. 

,  after  deducting 

1818 

u 

32 

« 

28 

the  cost  of  the  raw 
u  u 

material  4  3  cts. 

44  46 

1819 

a 

30  1-2 

a 

18 

u 

u 

19 

1820 

« 

17  1-2 

a 

18 

« 

u 

u 

34 

1821 

a 

17  3-4 

a 

18 

u 

a 

u 

33  3-4 

1822 

u 

20 

« 

18 

u 

a 

u 

32 

1823 

u 

15  1-2 

u 

15 

u 

a 

u 

28 

1824 

a 

16  3-4 

a 

13 

1-2 

a 

a 

a 

22 

1825 

a 

18  1-2 

a 

13 

1-2 

« 

u 

a 

20 

1826 

u 

17 

u 

12 

1-2 

« 

a 

u 

18  3-4 

1827 

a 

14  1-5 

u 

12 

1-2 

u 

C6 

a 

21  5-6 

1828 

a 

12  4-5 

« 

11 

1-2 

a 

u 

a 

20  1-2 

1829 

a 

11  3-4 

u 

8 

1-2 

u 

u 

« 

12  1-2 

1830 

a 

11  1-6 

u 

8 

3-4 

u 

u 

u 

14 

1831 

a 

11 

u 

10 

1-2 

6C 

ii 

19  1-2 

The  cotton 

used  at  this  factory 

is  of  superior  quality. 

The  last  column  gives  the  cost  of  making,  with  all  charges,  the  wear  and 
tear  so  far  as  provided  against  by  the  regular  repairs,  the  interest  of  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  profit. 


STATEMENT  E. 

BLEACHERIES. 

Assuming  that  one  third  of  the  goods  manufactured  are  bleached,  which 
is  believed  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  the  following  is  an  approximated 
estimate  of  the  capital,  labor,  Sic. 

Capital  employed  $900,000. 

Males  about  612,  average  wages  $6  00  per  week. 

Females  44  126,  44  44  2  88  44  44 

Aggregate  wages  $209,814  per  annum. 

Starch  -  -  used  429,625  lbs. 

Coal  -  -  44  19,250  tons. 

Bleaching  salts  44  520,000  lbs. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  44  585,400  lbs. 

Lime  -  -  44  2,500  casks. 

Ashes  -  44  1  1,153  cwt. 

Other  materials, domestic, value  $109,100. 

44  44  foreign  44  41,025. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Permanent  Committee  believe  that  the  facts  stated  below  may  be 
Usefully  added  to  the  valuable  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Cotton,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 


(i) 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1791,  only  1S9,316  lbs.,  in  1794,' 1,601,760  lbs.,  179S,  9,360,005  lbs;, 
1800,  17,789,803  lbs.  The  value  of  cotton  was  first  officially  given  for  1802, 
and  we  shall  commence  a  general  statement  with  that  year — abstracted  from 
the  treasury  tables;  the  value  per  lb.  is  the  average  of  the  whole,  sea-island  and 
other. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Value — $ 

Cents  per  lb. 

Prices  of  Uplands  in  Liver  pc 

each  of  the  following  yeai 

1802 

27,501,075 

5,250  000 

19  009 

January, 

- 

22  pence. 

1803 

41,105.623 

7,920,000 

19.002 

February, 

- 

16* 

1804 

38,118.041 

7,650,000 

20  000 

December, 

- 

21 

1805 

40,383,491 

9,445,000 

23.003 

a 

- 

23 

1806 

37,491,282 

8,332,000 

22.002 

ie 

- 

19 

1 807 1 

66.212,737 

14,232,000 

21.004 

January, 

- 

IS* 

1S08 

12,064,3 66 

2,221,000 

18  004 

December, 

- 

35 

1809 

53,210,225 

8,5 15,000 

16.000 

December, 

- 

22 

1810 

93,874,201 

15,108,000 

15.009 

February, 

- 

21 

1811 

62,lS6,08l 

9,652,000 

15.005 

ie 

- 

15 

1812 

28,952,544 

3,0S0,000 

14.000 

1813 

19,399,91  1 

2,324,000 

17.003 

January, 

- 

212 

1814 

17,806,479 

2,683,000 

15.000 

tt 

« 

- 

35* 

1815 

82,998.747 

17,529,000 

21.001 

fC 

- 

202 

1816 

81,747,116 

24,106,000 

29.004 

December, 

- 

172a202 

1S17 

85,649,328 

22,628,000 

26.004 

- 

18£a22i 

1818 

92,471,178 

31,334,258 

S3  008 

Ci 

- 

17a20 

1819 

87,997,045 

21,081,769 

23.009 

ee 

- 

12ial4 

1820 

127,860,152 

22,308,667 

17.007 

ee 

- 

S2al02 

1821 

124.893,405 

20,157,484 

16  001 

ee 

- 

8a  10* 

1822 

144,675,095 

24,035,058 

16.006 

ft 

- 

6*a8* 

1823 

173,723,270 

20.445,520 

11.007 

ee 

- 

7*a92 

1824 

1 142,369,663 

21,947,401 

15.004 

ee 

- 

82a 10* 

1825:176,449,907 

36,S46,649 

20  008 

is 

- 

•62a92 

1826  204,535,415 

25,025,214 

12.008 

ie 

- 

62a7* 

1827  294,310,1 15 

29,359,545 

9.009 

a 

- 

5a62 

1828210,590,463 

22,487,229 

10.007 

ee 

- 

52a6Jr 

1829 

264,837.186 

26,575,311 

10.000 

( e 

- 

62a7 

1SS0!29S,459,102 

29,674.883 

9.009 

ie 

- 

5la74 

The  column  of  prices  at  Liverpool  are  derived  from  a  late  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Carey ,  and  is  correct.  Mr.  C.  remarks  that  cotton  at  Liverpool  fell  29  percent 
from  1818  to  1819;  that  it.  fell  17  per  cent,  in  the  next  year,  1820;  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1830  it  was  within  a  penny  a  pound  as  high  as  in  1822,  in  1830  was  higher  than 
in  1827;  and  he  well  calls  1825  the  “bubble  year  ” 

The  whole  simply  shews  the  fact,  as  by  reference  to  the  next  table  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  appear,  that  price  depends  on  supply  and  demand.  The  effect  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  importation  of  East  India  cotton  in  1818  and  1819,  (exceeding  the  supply  from 
the  United  States)  is  clearly  seen. 
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(2) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON. 


1 

Brazil  <$' 

1 

West  In 

Total  num- 

Years. 

U.  States. 

Bales. 

Bor  tu  gal. 
Bales. 

E.  Indies. 

Bales. 

dies,  §c. 
Bales. 

her  of  Bags 
and  Bales.  | 

1  Ol  Cl  L  ITi  LOS . 

weight. 

1802 

107,494: 

74,720 

8,535 

90,654 

281,383 

77,393,600 

1803 

106,851 1 

76,247 

10,296 

45,474 

238,848 

59,929.990 

1804 

104,103 

48,588 

2,661 

86,385 

241,637 

70,506.355 

1805 

124,274 

51,242 

1,983 

75,116 

252,620 

72.229,557 

180G 

124,939 

51,034 

7,787 

77,678 

261,738 

75,157,530 

1807 

171,267 

18,981 

11,409 

81,010 

282,667 

8C, 206, 870 

1808 

37,672 

50,442 

12,512 

67,512 

168,138 

22,676,740 

1809 

135,000 

166,107 

35,764 

103,511 

442,382 

1 17,775,530 

1810 

140,516 

149,535 

79,382 

9  2,186 

561,173 

136,570,735 

1811 

128,192 

118,514 

14,646 

64,789 

326,141 

9 1 ,662,535 

1S12 

95,33 1 

9S,7 1 4 

2,617 

64,563 

261,215 

63,027,570 

1813 

37,721 

137,168 

1,421 

73,218 

249,503 

49,820,530 

1814 

48,000 

151,500 

13,500 

74,500 

287,500 

59,745,873 

1815 

201,000 

91 ,200 

24,300 

54,900 

371,400 

96,720,370 

1816 

166,000 

124,000 

31,000 

44,000 

370,000 

94,140,330 

1817 

195,560 

114,490 

117,955 

49,155 

477,160 

125,132,230 

1818 

219,950 

160,200 

247,300 

57,850 

660,300 

177,257,375 

1819 

212,250 

125,450 

178,300 

31,070 

545,070 

150,735,728 

1820 

301,200 

179,700 

57,300 

31,950 

577.150 

143,637,325 

1821 

300,100 

121,050 

24,700 

37,250 

488,100 

128,573,275 

1822 

330,000 

143,200 

14,300 

40.650 

533,150 

139,797,735 

1823 

448,070 

184,070 

38,650 

33,610 

668.400 

180,233,795 

1824 

540,976 

1S25 

821,286 

1 

1826 

581,872 

1827 

894,107 

1828 

749,254 

1829 

' 

741,074 

1830 

871,883 

(3) 

British  consumption  and  export  of  cotton ,  and  stock  on  hand,  at  the  close 

of  each  year  given. 


Cotton 

Colton 

Stock  1 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Slock 

years 

consumed. 

exported. 

remaining. 

years 

consumed. 

exported. 

remaining. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1816 

345,000 

30,000 

76,600 

1824 

636,401 

* 

235,300 

1817 

397,000 

22,700 

114,000 

1825 

564,487 

415,500 

1818 

424,000 

60,000 

297,500 

1826 

551,453 

342,306 

1819 

425,540 

65,800 

350,340  | 

1827 

681,000 

446,825 

1820 

488,030 

27,500 

404,730 

182S 

750,473 

404,866 

1821 

486,473 

5 1 ,000 

356,300 

286,434 

1729 

746,147 

290,750 

1822 

541,690 

58.700 

1S30 

870,218 

319,343 

1823 

535,656 

39,700 

383,393 

1831 

1245,000,000 

f  pounds 

^Further  returns  are  not  given  in  the  tables;  but  the  average  may  be  pretty  near¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  examples  given. 
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(4) 

Real ,  or  declared ,  value  of  British  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  ho¬ 
siery  and  cotton  yarn ,  from  1316  to  1828,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Plain 

Cottons. 

Other 

Goods. 

Hosiery, 

8fc. 

Yarn. 

Value  to 
United 
Slates. 

Total 

Value. 

1816 
IS  17 
1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 
1S25 
1826 

1827 

1828 

L. 

L . 

L. 

L. 

2,628,488 

2,014,131 

2,385,305 

2,516,783 

2,826,643 

2,307,83)0 

2,700,437 

2,625,947 

3,135,396 

3,206,726 

3,491,338 

3,545,578 

3,595,405 

L. 

L.  ' 

13,072,758 

14,178,021 

16,643,179 

12,388,833 

13,843,569 

13,786,958 

14,532,253 

13,751,658 

18,452,987 

18,359,523 

14,093,369 

17,638,165 

17,244,417 

5,884,935 

6,437,817 

6,027,892 

4,477,942 

5,763,576 

5,623,802 

7,095,709 

8,010,438 

3,205,118 

5,388,592 

7,184,459 

6,859,447 

720,014 
869,336 
919, 7S7 
735,497 
1,144,552 
1,165,763 

1,658,011 
2,003,024 
2,310,449 
1  455,100 
2,528,578 
1,804.003 

The  value  of  the  hosiery  and  small  wares  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported,  one  year  with  another. 

The  export  of  cotton  yarn  to  the  United  States  in  1828,  was  valued  at  £6,515,  in 
1823,  £261;  1824  ^2,372;  1825,  <£1,817;  1826,^871;  1827,  <£1,515. 


The  plain  and  other  Cotton  Goods  exported  to  the  United  States ,  were 

as  follows  : 

PLAIN.  OTHER. 


Years. 

Yards. 

Value,  l. 

Y  aids; 

Value,  l. 

1823 

14.202,580 

592,769 

24,046,801 

951,296 

1824 

15,771.618 

660,690 

26,171,669 

1,162,617 

1825 

13,222,548 

601,325 

33,549,124 

1,517,770 

1826 

9,858,224 

404,467 

21,446,139 

934.445 

1827 

17,526,489 

687,620 

35,330,320 

1,570,335 

1828 

10,359,707 

404,922 

25,840,720 

1,207,544 

Total  yards  exported. 


Years. 

Plain. 

Other. 

Lbs:  of  Yarn. 

1823 

152, 184,867 

149,631,387 

27,378,986 

1824 

170,091,384 

174,559,749 

33,605,510 

1825 

158,039,781 

178,426.912 

32,641,604 

1826 

138,159,783 

128,897,111 

42,179,661 

1827 

183,749,186 

181,543,618 

44,878,774 

1828 

189,475,956 

173,852,475 

50,505,751 

[The  preceding  statements,  2,  3,  4,  are  derived,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items, 
from  Mr.  Force’s  very  valuable  National  Calendar  for  1831 :  we  have  no  means  of 
supplying  the  amounts  for  1829,  1830  and  1831.  The  facts  stated,  however,  afford 
many  subjects  for  important  reflections.] 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  British  cotton  goods  sent  to  the  United  States,  are 
exported  to  other  places.  The  treasury  tables  do  not  discriminate  between  British 
and  other  foreign  goods  exported;  but  nearly  all  the  foreign  cotton  manufactures' 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  are  of  British  origin.  Nankins  gre  not  included 
in  these  tables. 


Exports  of  foreign  cotton  giods  from  the  U.  States  in  the  years  given. 


yean 

Plain. 

Ollier. 

Hosiery. 

Yarn  and 
Thread. 

Total. 

1S21 

$320,302 

$379,710 

$2,330 

$6,532 

$708,874 

1822 

341,371 

572,626 

17,314 

8,817 

940,128 

1S23 

520,500 

206,502 

36,881 

24,767 

788,656 

1824 

608,008 

1,544,231 

79,191 

8,474 

2,239,964 

1825 

705,339 

1,105,252 

46,311 

9,412 

1,866,314 

1826 

682,407 

1,032,381 

74,462 

— 

1,789,250 

1827 

495,188 

964,909 

46,78S 

63,413 

1,570,298 

1828 

406,623 

1,402,103 

44.938 

46,736 

1,900,400 

1829 

302,435 

751,871 

42,222 

27,656 

1,124,184 

1830 

475,171 

995,028 

57,104 

5S.325 

1.585,528 

The  treasury  tables  have 
another  column  for  “All 
other  manufactures  ofcot- 
ton  paying  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent.”  the  amount  of 
which  is  about  50,000  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  and  should  be 
added  where  precision  is 
recpiired. 

As  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  goods  exported 
were  entitled  to  drawback, 
— it  would  appear  that  they 
either  came  to  a  bad  mar- 
keiin  the  United  States,  or 
were  originally  destined 
for  a  foreign  one. 


(6) 

Exports  of  American  Cotton  Manufactures. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

White  piece  goods, 

$821,629 

$951,001 

$887,628 

$981,370 

$964,196 

Printed  do. 

68,884 

45,120 

76,012 

145,024 

61,800- 

Nankin,  -  - 

8,903 

14,750 

5,149 

1,878 

1,093 

Twist,  Yarn,  &c. 

11,135 

11.175 

12,570 

3,849 

24,744 

All  other,  -  - 

227,574 

137,368 

28,873 

127,336 

266,350- 

$1,138,125 

$1,159,414 

$1,010,232 

$1,259,457 

$1,318,183 

The  preceding  shews  the  real  values  in  the  years  given — 1826  is  the  first  year  m 
which  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  is  stated. 


(T) 

ENGLISH  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS,  &C. - 1830. 

Statement  shewing  the  weight  of  Yarn  in  manufactured  goods  exported 

from  England ,  alone ,  in  1S30. 


Description. 

„Yo.  of  Yds. 

yards 
in  each 
piece. 

Vo.  of 
pieces. 

Weight 
of  yarn 
in  each 

lbs.  of  Yarn. 

Calicoes,  printed, 

- 

159,432,588 

28 

5,694,021 

4 

0 

22,676,084 

Calicoes,  plain, 

- 

190,262,992 

24 

7,927,625 

5 

12 

45,583,843 

Cambrics  and  Muslins, 

- 

19.705,623 

20 

985,281 

3* 

8 

2,463,203 

Velveteens,  Velvets,  Cords, 

&c. 

4,999.930 

60 

81,682 

20 

1,633.640 

Quillings  and  Ribs, 

- 

93,857 

60 

15  643 

9 

140,587 

Cotton  and  Linen  mixed, 

- 

2.097.767 

40 

52,444 

8 

419,552 

Ginghams,  - 

- 

1,231,160 

20 

61,558 

2 

8 

153,895 

Ticks,  Checks  and  Stripes, 

- 

491,440 

50 

9,829 

20 

196,580 

Dimities,  - 

- 

249,702 

60 

4,161 

8 

33,288 

Damask  and  Diaper, 

33,294 

36 

914 

10 

9,240 

Nankins, 

3,471,048 

50 

69,423 

8 

555,384 

Lawns  and  Lenos,' 

17,405 

20 

870 

1 

870 

69,603,688 

30 

2,320,122 

0 

4 

580,030 

Imitation  Shawl  Cloths, 

• 

73.080 

12 

6,090 

2 

8 

15.325 

Counterpanes  and  Quilts, 

74,648 

no* 

74,648 

7 

0 

522,536 

Shawls  and  Hdkfs. 

243.536 

doz* 

243  536 

2 

8 

618  835 

Tapes,  Bobbins,  &c. 

86,684 

n 

86,684 

1 

0 

86  684 

Hosiery, 

346,313 

346,313 

2 

8 

779,204 

Unenumerated, 

• 

80,404 

£ 

per  £  stg. 

10 

864,040 

Total  amount  of  Y 

arn  exported 

in  ma 

nufacturcd 

goods, 

77,272,820 

ON  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON. 
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Exports  to  United  States. 


(7,  continued.) 


Cotton  Yarn 
do.  Thread 
Printed  Calicoes 
Plain  do. 

Cambrics  and  Muslins 
Velveteens,  &c. 

Quillings 

Cotton  &  linen  mixed 
Ginghams 
Lawns  and  Lenoes 
Imitation  Shawl  Cloths 
Lace 

Counterpanes  and  Quilt3 
Shawls  and  Hdkfs. 

Tapes  and  Bobbins 
Hosiery 

Unenumerated  j 

Yarn  Exported. 

United  States 
Belgium 
British  N-  A. 

Hanse  Towns 
India  and  China 
Naples  and  Sicily 
Russia 
Sardinia 

Trieste,  Venice  and  Austria 
Turkey  and  Levant 


Printed  Calicoes  Exported. 


29,736  lb=. 
220,611  lbs 
31,505,709  yds 
12,937,310  yds 
189.120  yds 
70,022  yds 
1,825  yd 
109,047  yds 
140,288  yds 
50  yds 
67,944  yds 
4,447,526  yds 
4,457  No. 
13,090  doz 
48,095  doz 
41,778  doz 
L.  23,727 


lbs.  29.736 

7.400  00 
162  000 

22  0<‘u,000 

3.400  000 
3  300  000 

17,500  000 
2,750.00 
2,800  000 
1,800,000 


United  States 
Belgium 
Ha  nse  Towns 
India  and  China 
Mexico 

Portugal  and  Azores 
Sardinia  and  Tuscany 
Turkey  and  Levant 


yds. 


31,505,709 

15,700,000 

15,300,000 

10,000,000 

6,600,000 

8,260,000 

22,000.000 

7,400,000 


Plain  Calicoes  Exported 
United  States  yds.  12,937,300 


yds.  2,117,0000 
27,355,000 
11,388,000 
20,500,000 
20,000,000 
10  500,000 
4,600,000 
20,0  0,000 
16,800,000 


Bolgium 
Brazil 

Hanse  Towns 
India  and  China 
Mexico 
Pot  tugal 
Spain 
Sardinia 
Turkey 

Nankins  Exported. 

Hanse  Towns  yds.  2,620,000 

Cambrics  and  Muslins  Exported. 
United  States,  yds.  189,120 

Belgium  1,050,000 

Hanse  Towns  2,900,000 

India  and  China  2.40  J, 000 

Rnssia  l’533,000 

Turkey  and  Levant  8,950,000 

Lace  Exported. 

United  States  yds.  4,447,526 

Belgium  15,000.000 

British  N.  A.  3,000,000 

Hanse  Towns  36,000,000 

India  and  China  761,000 

Naples  and  Sicily  5,244,000 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany  2,665,000 

Increase  in  Exports ,  1830. 


Cotton  Yarn 
do.  Thread 
Printed  Calicoes 
Plain  do. 

Cambrics  and  Muslins 
Ginghams 

Cotton  and  Linen  mixed 

Nankins 

Lace 

Counterpanes 

Shawls 


Consumption  of  Cotton  Goods  in  England  in  1830. 


American  - 

Brazil  - 
West  India  - 

Egyptian  - 

East  India  - 

Taken  from  30,000  extra  stock  in 
hands  of  dealersfyspinners,Jan.  1830 


Bags. 

536^497 

1S2.926 

14,149 

23,978 

47,700 


Average. 
335  lbs. 
185 
300 
250 
330 


27,000  290 


lbs. 
179,726,495 
32,926,680 
4, 244.700 
5,994.500 
15,741,000 

7,830,000 


5,436,051  lbs. 

169,117  lbs. 
30,548,5S6  yds 
10,296. 444  yds 
1,946,534  yds 
46  1 ,526  yds 
474  844  yds 
1,684,093  yds 
30,581,378  yds 
28,367  No. 
78,091  doz 

Weekly  av’ge 
10,317—13’ 
3,518 — 2 
272—5 
461—6 
917—16 

519—12 


832,250 

Allowed  for  loss  on  spinning,  l£  0z.  per  lb. 

Total  amount  spun  in  England  and  Scotland 
Deduct  Yarn  spun  in  Scotland, 

Total  spun  in  England  . 

Exported  in  Manufactured  Goods 
in  Yarn,  _ 

in  Thread  - 

Yarn  sent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  - 
Exported  in  mixed  manufactures  not  enumerated,  and  ) 
consumed  in  candlewick,  bands,  healds,  &c,  t 

Balance,  home  consumption  and  stock, 


246,463,37  5 
26,967,869 

219,495,506  lbs. 
22,924,955 


16,004—42 


77,272,820  lbs. 
62,694,302 
1,074,931 
5,000,000 


196,570,551; 


8,000,000 

42,528,49S - .196,570,551 
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England, 

Scotland, 


(7,  continued. 

Cotton  consumed  in  England  and  Scotland,  1830, 

Bags.  Bags.  Bags— 1829 

-  746,44-9 - weekly  average  14,354 — 41  12,257 

S5,S  10  do.  1,650—1  1,427^ 


852,259 

Cotton  spun  in  England  in  1830, 
do.  in  Scotland,  do. 


16,004—42 

Weekly  increase  1830, 
196,570,551  lbs— In  1829, 
22,934,955  do. 


13,684 
2,320* 
164,626,399  lbs. 
19,836  965 


*Or  120,640  bags  in  the  year. 


219,495,506  do. 

Increase  in  1830, 


184,463,364 
35,032,142  lbs. 


03*  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  permanent  committee  are  indebted  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  particular  exports  ot  England,  observes  — “1  have  made  a  hasty  cal¬ 
culation,  and  il  I  am  correct,  all  the  English  cotton  goods  sent  to  this  country  will  re¬ 
quire  only  about  27,000  bales  at  335  lbs.  to  the  bale — and  this  by  adding  10  per  cent,  to 
the  ■weight  of  the  manufactured  goods  for  loss  in  spinning,  &c.” 

Now  let  us  apply  these  lacts  to  the  business  at  home. 

Imports  and  Exports  for  1830. 


White  Cotton  Goods, 
Printed,  &c. 

Hosiery,  &c. 

Yarn  and  Thread, 

All  other, 


Imports. 

-  $2,487,804 

4,356,675 
387,454 
172,785 
229,375 


Exports. 

$475,171 

995,028 

57,104 

58,325 

55,310 


Consumption. 

$2,012,633 

3,361,647 

330,350 

114,460 

174,065 


$7,634,093  $1,640,938  $5,993,155. 

The  real  cost  of  the  cotton  goods,  so  shewn  to  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1830,  according  to  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  (the  treasury  tables) 

was  -  . $5,993,115 

of  which  about  four-fifths  were  of  English  manufacture,  or  the  worth  of  $4,794,524 
To  make  the  whole  quantity  of  English  goods  imported  in  1830,  requir¬ 
ed,  as  above  stated,  9,045,000  lbs.  cotton — one-fifth  deducted  leaves 
7,236,000,  say  at  10  cents,  723,600 


$4,070,924 

Then,  so  far  as  the  export  of  cotton  to  England,  and  the  consumption  of  English  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  are  concerned — we  sell  to  England  723,600  dol¬ 
lars’  worth,  and  purchase  of  her  4,794,524  dollars’  worth — leaving  a  clear  balance  in 
favor  of  English  labor  in  the  large  sum  of  $4,070,924,  on  this  account  only  /  And  the 
market  for  cotton  in  England,  because  of  our  consumption  of  her  cotton  manufactures, 
extending  to  no  more  than  $723,000,  is  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  raw  cotton  consum¬ 
ed  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  being  nearly  78,000,000  lbs.  But  this  is  not  all — 
about  one-third  of  the  cotton  sent  to  us  from  England,  made  up  into  piece  goods,  is  not 
of  American  growth — as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  table  (2). 

With  these  exhibits,  we  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader.  We 
receive,  at  the  utmost,  $723,600  for  cotton,  and  pay,  at  the  least,  $4,794,524  for  cotton 
goods — the  balance  is  tor  the  subsistence  and  profit  of  English  laborers,  the  support  of 
English  agriculture,  and  the  payment  Of  English  taxes  and  rates.  A  little  while  hence,  if 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  proceeds  as  it  now  is  going  on,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  balance  will  be  for  the  subsistence  and  profit  of  American  labor  and  American  agri¬ 
culture — and  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  cottons  supplied  tor  exportation  in  a  much  larger 
amount  than  this  balance — it  be  ing  clearly  manifest  from  present  exports  to  foreign 
places,  (probably  exceeding  $1,500,000,  in  1831)  that  certain  descriptions  of  our  goods 
are  fully  competent,  because  ot  their  cheapness  of  price  and  goodness  of  quality,  to  meet 
like  articles  made  in  England — as  is  proved  from  this  fact,  that  the  American  goods  ex¬ 
ported  iu  1830,  were  pretty  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  ot  all  the  foreign  cotton  goods 
exported  by  us  in  that  year,  the  drawback  on  the  latter  being  obtained — and  both  were 
Rent  abroad  free  of  duty ,  to  encounter  one  another  in  distant  markets. 


